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The  Establishment  of  a  University  in  this  city,  on  a  liberal  and  extensive 
foundation,  has  for  some  time  past  occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  our 
respectable  citizens.  At  a  meeting  held  for  considering  the  subject.  General 
Morgan  Lewis  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Hugh  Maxwell,  Esq.  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated,  a  communication  was  read 
upon  the  Expediency  and  the  Means  of  establishing  a  University. 

Whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  and 
expedient  to  establish  in  the  city  of  New- York,  a  University,  on  a  liberal 
foundation,  which  shall  correspond  with  the  spirit  and  wants  of  our  age  and 
country,  which  shall  be  commensurate  with  our  great  and  growing  popula- 
tion, and  which  shall  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  education  for  such  of  our 
youth  as  shall  be  found  qualified  and  inclined  to  improve  them. 

And  it  was  further  resolved.  That  the  communication  read  this  evening  be 
printed  and  distributed  as  exhibiting  the  views  of  the  meeting,  and  as  pre- 
paratory to  a  more  general  call  of  the  citizens  of  New- York. 

MORGAN  LEWIS,  Chaibmak. 

HUGH  MAXWELL,  Secretary. 

New  York,  January  6tli,  1830* 


CONSIDERATIONS,  &c. 


The  following  communication,  Fellow  Citizens,  is 
designed  to  offer,  for  your  serious  consideration,  some 
thoughts  upon  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  every  intel- 
ligent member  of  this  community;  and  one  that  has  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  improvement  of  generations 
yet  unborn,  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness.  It  is  to 
the  cause  of  education  that  your  attention  is  now  soli- 
cited; and  to  the  means  of  extending  its  benefits  in  greater 
abundance  and  vanety,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  present 
they  are  enjoyed,  and  thus  making  them  available  to 
larger  numbers  of  young  persons^  who  form  the  rising  hope 
of  our  country. 

In  this  age,  and  in  a  community  hke  the  one  to  which 
it  is  om-  privilege  and  happiness  to  belong,  it  might  be 
considered  a  useless  employment  of  time,  to  treat  of  the 
importance  of  Education,  and  the  duty  of  disseminating 
its  blessings  as  widely  as  possible.  That  knowledge 
diffused  among  the  people,  in  addition  to  its  other 
happy  influences,  is  essential  to  the  purity  and  stability 
of  a  republican  form  of  government,  is  an  axiom  often 
repeated,  and  universally  assented  to.  But  while  every 
honest  and  thinking  man  esteems  elementary  education, 
(viz.  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,) 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and  diligently  takes  care 
that  his  children  receive  it,  and  cheerfully  pays  his  money 
for  its  pubhc  maintenance,  have  not  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  been  too  httle  thought  of,  and  has  not  the 
pubhc  at  large  been  too  indifferent  about  providing  the 
means  of  obtaining  theml     The  increase  of  the  State 
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School  Fund,  and  its  operation  in  supporting  our  Free 
and  Public  Schools,  has  occupied  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  and  of  many  public  spirited  individuals. 
But  High  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities,  have  been 
considered  by  many  in  the  light  of  luxuries — the  places 
of  education  for  a  privileged  class,  and  in  the  prosperity  of 
which  the  people  at  large  were  not  much  interested.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  were  Seminaries  of  learning 
to  be  conducted  in  an  exclusive  spirit — were  the  expense 
of  attending  them  placed  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  respectable  persons  in  moderate  circumstances — 
and  were  they  to  refuse  to  teach  branches  of  science  that 
have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  concerns  of  life — they 
would  have  no  right  to  call  upon  the  people  to  support 
them,  and  would  have  no  just  claim  upon  the  patronage 
of  the  Legislature  or  other  public  bodies.  The  present 
communication  will  propose  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  class  of  persons  in  this  community  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  that  cannot  be  obnoxious  to  any  of  these 
charges. 

Let  it  be  named  Manhattan  University,  or  the  Uni- 
versity OP  the  city  of  New-York,  or  give  it  any  other 
^gnificant  title  that  may  be  agreed  upon.  Let  it  be 
located  in  some  central  part  of  the  city,  and  have  for  its 
accommodation  a  building  or  buildings,  substantial,  com- 
modious and  plain.  Let  it  be  supplied  with  a  well-selected 
and  extensive  library  in  all  the  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  with  specimens  for  illustrating  Natural  His- 
tory, and  an  apparatus  for  conducting  the  various  experi- 
ments in  Natural  Philosophy.  Let  Professors  be  appointed 
to  teach  every  branch  of  human  learning.  Let  the 
University  thus  founded  be  open  to  all  persons  of  good 
moral  character,  and  sufficiently  instructed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  privileges.  Let  them  attend  one  or  more 
courses,  as  shall  suit  their  capacity  or  their  intended  pro- 
fession or  occupation  in  life.  And,  lastly,  let  the  benefits 
of  the  University  be  attainable  at  an  expense  so  moderate 


that  no  respectable  'person  need  to  be  excluded  on  this 
account.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  proposed.  But 
before  we  proceed  to  show  in  what  manner  the  various 
details  could  be  advantageously  arranged,  two  important 
questions  should  be  considered  and  settled. 

1st.  Is  SUCH  AN  Institution  wanted  in  the  city  of 
New-York]  and, 

2dly.  Is  ITS  Establishment  practicable  at  the  pre- 
sent TIME  1 

The  following  observations  will  be  limited  to  these  tw© 
inquiries. 

1.  We  contend  that  such  an  institution  is  nowhere 
more  wanted  than  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  that  in 
no  place  could  it  be  estabhshed  under  better  advantages, 
or  with  a  more  encouraging  prospect  of  success.  By  this 
declaration  we  do  not  design  to  undervalue  or  to  interfere 
with,  the  many  respectable  colleges  situated  in  different 
parts  of  our  country,  nor  do  we  imply  any  charge  of  their 
not  fulfilling  the  object  of  their  foundation.  We  entertain 
a  high  respect  for  many  of  these  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  for  the  able  Professors  that  adorn  them,  and  for  none 
do  we  feel  a  more  sincere  good  will  than  for  Columbia 
College.  We  would,  more  especially,  deprecate  the  charge 
of  the  slightest  hostility  to  this  venerable  and  distinguish- 
ed Seminary.  But  such  institutions  are  by  no  means  so 
constituted  as  to  supply  the  want  which  we  think  exists, 
not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  principally  designed  to  prepare  young  men  for  what 
are  termed  the  learned  professions.  With  this  view  were 
they  established,  and  with  reference  to  it  are  they  con- 
ducted. For  the  literary  and  scientific  accommodation  of 
the  city  of  New-York,  we  require  a  different  kind  of  insti- 
tution, one  that  shall  combine  able  teachers  of  every 
department  of  human  learning;  one  so  conducted  that  not 
only  the  young  man  designed  to  be  a  lawyer,  physician, 
or  clergyman,  may  there  carry  on  the  preparatory  discipline 
in  languages,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  so  necessary 


to  respectability  in  his  future  profession; — but  one  also,  to 
which  young  persons  designed  to  be  merchants,  mechanics, 
farmers,  manufacturers,  architects,  civil  engineers,  &c., 
may  resort  with  equal  privileges  and  equal  advantages,  and 
pursue  those  studies  respectively  which  will  aid  them  in 
their  future  occupations.  As  our  higher  seminaries  of 
learning  are  at  present  constituted,  this  latter  description 
of  persons  is  in  one  sense  excluded  from  them.  It  is  true, 
the  doors  of  colleges  are  open  to  them,  but  on  a  condition 
that  amounts  to  a  refusal  of  admittance.  They  must  be 
prepared  with  a  certain  portion  of  Latin  and  Greek;  and 
when  they  have  entered  college  they  must  pursue  these 
studies  to  a  farther  extent,  and  thus  employ  a  large  portion 
of  the  most  valuable  period  of  their  lives  in  pursuits  that 
will  be  of  no  essential  service  to  them.  They  have  little 
or  no  opportunity,  or  encouragement,  to  study  the  modern 
languages,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  which  they 
might  often  turn  to  such  good  account;  and,  as  to  history, 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  it  is  only 
in  the  two  latter  of  the  four  years  of  a  college  life,  that 
these,  eminently  th-e  departments  of  useful  knowledge, 
receive  much  attention. 

To  give  the  foregoing  observations  a  practical  illustra- 
tion, we  will  state  a  case  similar,  no  doubt,  to  what  has 
often  occurred,  and  must  again  occur,  in  this  city,  if  a 
remedy  be  not  provided.  A  respectable,  but  not  wealthy 
citizen — say  a  mechanic  or  tradesman — has  a  son  of  pro- 
mising talents,  who  has  gone  through  his  studies  at  school 
with  great  profit  and  reputation,  and  exhibits  a  strong 
desire  to  make  further  improvement.  His  father  cannot 
afford,  or,  for  some  other  reason,  does  not  choose  to  send 
him  abroad.  The  young  man  does  not  feel  inclined  to 
pursue  either  of  the  learned  professions,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  reason  for  his  preparing  for  college, 
and  remaining  there  four  years.  But  he  has  a  talent  for 
civil  engineering,  and  feels  a  desire  to  be  employed  on  our 
canals,  rail  roads,  and  other  public  works,  which  are  open- 
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ing  such  an  extended  j&eld  for  enterprise; — or  he  wishes 
to  be  an  architect  or  master  ship-bnilder; — or  he  has  the 
ambition  to  prepare  himself  for  a  respectable  standing  in 
commercial  affairs,  and  therefore  desires  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  and  laws  of  commerce,  of  political 
economy,  and  the  higher  branches  of  calculation,  upon 
which  the  settling  of  annuities  and  general  averages,  &c. 
depends.  Where  now  is  such  a  young  man  to  obtain  any 
portion  of  this  instruction,  which  would  be  so  useful  as 
well  as  agreeable  to  his  inquiring  mind?  He  would  be 
rejected  from  every  college  in  the  country,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions.  He  would  seek  for  admittance,  saying,  I  do 
not  want  to  employ  my  time  upon  Latin  and  Greek,  for 
they  can  be  of  no  essential  service  to  me  in  after  life;  but 
I  wish  to  study  thoroughly  French  and  Spanish,  history, 
especially  that  of  our  own  country,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  civil  engineering,  or  the 
mathematical  principles  of  ship-building  and  architecture. 
The  colleges  would  reply — you  cannot  come  here  upon 
such  terms, — these  seats  are  sacred  to  classical  lore, — we 
will  indeed  teach  you  a  portion  of  the  things  you  desire  to 
know;  but  we  must  demand  of  you  that  you  also  study 
Latin  and  Greek.  Thus  is  an  intelligent  and  noble 
spirited  j^oung  man  banished  from  the  chief  places  of  sci- 
entific resort,  because  he  will  not  learn  the  dead  languages, 
which,  after  leaving  college,  he  would  never  be  called  upon 
to  read,  speak,  or  write. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  as  placing  a  slight 
value  upon  the  ancient  classics,  and  as  implying  that  the 
study  of  them  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  generally  im- 
profitable.  By  no  means!  We  have  a  veneration  for 
them  deep  and  abiding!  We  esteem  classical  learning 
one  of  the  most  pure  and  elevating  pursuits  in  which 
the  mind  of  man  can  be  engaged.  He  who  would  imbibe 
a  lofty  spirit  of  heroic  and  generous  virtue,  a  true  and 
ardent  love  of  civil  liberty,  a  refined  taste,  a  well-ordered 
intellect,  and  a  free  exercise  of  the  combined  graces  and 
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strength  of  oratorical  language — ^let  him  drink  deep  and 
long  at  the  full  fountain  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature. 
We  consider  that  no  one  can  be  esteemed  an  accomplished 
scholar  who  has  not  undergone  a  thorough  classical  disci- 
pline; and,  therefore,  in  the  University,  that  it  may  justly 
deserve  the  name,  we  would  have  the  ablest  professors 
and  the  most  abundant  means  of  giving  this  discipline  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  But  all  do  not  want  to  be  accom- 
plished scholars — all  have  not  the  time  or  the  taste  for 
such  studies.  Shall  we  then  exclude  them  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  learning  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  and 
those  departments  of  knowledge  for  which  they  have 
taste  and  inclination,  and  which  will  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  them  in  the  progress  of  after  life?  By  this  course 
of  proceeding  we  do  unjustly  as  well  as  unwisely.  The 
cause  of  intellectual  improvement  is  thus  materially  re- 
tarded by  those  who  should  be  the  most  eager  to  promote 
it.  Let  us  therefore  take  away,  at  least  from  our  own 
city,  what,  if  it  longer  remain,  in  the  present  age  of  light 
and  improvement  may  well  be  considered  its  reproach — 
the  having  no  institution  where  instruction  can  be  given 
freely  and  fully  to  the  inquiring  mind  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  knowledge. 

So  sensibly  has  this  deficiency  been  felt,  that  we  are 
informed,  upon  unquestionable  authority,  that  at  this 
moment  several  parents  in  a  neighbouring  State  are 
agitating  the  question  of  sending  their  sons  to  the  London 
University,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  we  can  and 
ought  to  extend  to  them  here;  and  it  has  come  to  our 
own  knowledge  that,  in  a  number  of  instances,  young 
men  have  been  sent  from  our  city  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  instances  to  Europe,  to  obtain  by 
piecemeal  that  instruction  which  should  be  concentrated 
for  them  at  home  under  our  own  University. 

We  would  now  ask  every  intelligent  and  patriotic  man., 
under  whose  notice  these  observations  may  fall,  to  look 
round  o\u'  city  and  consider  what  various  descriptions,  and 
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large  numbers  of  persons,  would  receive  benefit  from  aa 
institution  such  as  is  here  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  those  young  men 
who  are  designed  for  the  learned  professions,  and  who  now 
are  sent  from  home,  their  parents  would  be  glad  to  retain 
under  the  sweet  influences  of  domestic  life,  provided  they 
could  obtain  for  them  free  and  ample  instruction  at  a  reason- 
able charge.  2d.  A  number  of  young  men  who  are  at  the- 
dangerous  period  of  uncertainty  which  way  to  direct  their 
future  course  in  life,  and  who,  during  this  period,  often  fall 
into  habits  of  irretrievable  indolence  and  dissipation  : — to 
them  what  an  inestimable  benefit  would  it  be  to  have  a 
place  where  they  could  attend  for  one  session,  or  for  one  year 
or  more,  and  pursue  studies  or  lectures  that  would  be  useful 
or  agreeable,  at  their  own  or  their  parents'  option.  3d.  All 
those  yoxmg  men  who  are  preparing  for  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, or  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  pursuits, 
would  here  find  the  precise  information  they  needed, 
and  could  receive  this,  without  being  obliged  to  combine 
with  it  what  would  be  unprofitable.  4th.  A  number  of 
young  men  who  are  now  actually  following  those  pur- 
suits, might  come  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  to  the  University,  and  attend 
lectures  having  a  bearing  upon  their  respective  employ* 
ments;  or  of  general  interest,  such  as  history,  geography, 
astronomy.  The  young  farmer  might  devote  some  of  his 
winter  months  to  this  object — the  young  merchant  would 
have  his  evening  hours.  We  may  anticipate  the  effect  of 
this  scheme  by  the  success  attending  the  noble  efforts  of 
the  Mercantile  Association,  and  the  crowded  room  of  the 
able  and  worthy  man*  who  is  now  delivering  lectures 
under  its  auspices.  5th.  May  we  not  add  to  these  many 
persons  more  advanced  in  life,  and  having  a  portion  of 
leisure  time,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  source  of  true  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  of  valuable  instruction,  to  attend  some. 
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courses  of  lectures  in  the  University.  And,  lastly,  we 
suggest  whether  there  would  not  be  many  persons  flock- 
ing to  this  seat  of  science  and  literature  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  from  other  portions  of  the  continent, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  advantages  of  concentrat- 
ed talent,  information,  and  activity,  such  as  would  be 
combined  in  the  New-York  University. 

Within  a  very  short  time,  as  is  well  known  to  many, 
the  city  of  London,  sensible  of  its  great  deficiency  in 
respect  to  the  means  of  education,  and  no  longer  willing 
to  incur  the  reproach  of  being  almost  the  only  capital  of 
Europe  destitute  of  a  University,  made  active  exertions  to 
establish  one  upon  a  broad  foundation.     These  exertions 
were  crowned  with  success;  and  now  the  institution,  the 
corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1827,  is  in  full  and  pros- 
perous operation.     Among   the  arguments  used  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  this  measure,  to  show  its  expediency, 
were  the  following,  which,  with  some   few  alterations, 
may  be  applied  to  our  actual  condition.     "According  to 
the  most  accurate  data,  there  are  in  London  not  less  than 
five  thousand  young  men,  from  the  age  of   sixteen   to 
twenty-one,  the  children  of  persons  who  can  easily  defray 
the  expense  of  an  education  conducted  as  it  is  proposed 
to  be  in  this  University.     The  capital  is  the  resort  of  the 
most  celebrated  persons  of  every  description,  and,  among 
others,  of  those  most  eminent  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  letters.     Thus  the  greatest  genius 
and  skill  become  available  to  the  purposes  of  education 
in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge.     The  capital  is  the 
most  convenient  situation  for  all  those  young  men  who 
would  be  sent  from  the  provinces  for  education,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  probability  of  their  finding  connex- 
ions interested  in  their  welfare,  and  greater  facilities  for 
adopting  a  style  of  living  suited  to  their  circumstances. 
A  University  so  established  is  also  very  likely  to  form 
a  great  attraction  to  young  men  in  the  colonies,  and  in 
those  foreign  countries  where  science  and  learning  are 
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still  under  trammels  from  political  causes.  At  the  desire 
of  some  persons  high  in  authority,  in  one  of  the  liberated 
governments  of  South  America,  inquiry  has  been  made 
whether  an  arrangement  could  be  entered  into  for  the 
reception  of  about  a  hundred  young  men,  at  the  University 
of  London,  from  that  country ;  and  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  practicable  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Were  those 
who  are  to  be  the  future  legislators,  governors,  and  lead- 
ing men  in  the  various  classes  of  society  of  those  countries, 
educated  under  the  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of 
England,  and  accustomed,  during  the  early  years  of  life, 
to  see  around  them  the  happiness  and  security  which  flow 
from  our  free  institutions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
too  highly  the  extension  that  might  thus  be  given  to  the 
moral  influence  of  this  country  over  the  destinies  of  the 
New  World."  The  city  of  New- York,  in  comparative 
populousness,  in  enterprise,  and  the  extent  of  commercial 
connexions,  and  in  intellectual  resources,  occupies,  in  our 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  place  assigned  to  London  in 
the  Old  World.  In  our  country,  the  proportion  of  indivi- 
duals who  seek  for  education,  and  who  are  able  to  obtain 
it,  is  decidedly  greater  than  in  any  part  of  the  known 
world.  We  might  therefore,  upon  a  reasonable  calcula- 
tion, depend  upon  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
candidates  for  instruction  in  all  the  courses  to  be  given  in 
a  University  established  here.  And  if  young  men  are  to 
be  sent  from  the  countries  of  South  America,  would  they 
not  probably  come  to  this  place,  (having  the  advantages 
of  proximity  and  similarity  of  political  institutions,)  ra- 
ther than  cross  the  wide  Atlantic,  were  there  to  be 
established  a  seminary  of  learning  of  sufficient  extent 
and  reputation  to  which  their  attention  could  be  directed  1 
While  upon  this  point,  of  the  local  advantages  of  New- 
York,  we  will  present  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  particu- 
larly well  acquainted  with  the  Universiti&s  of  Europe,  and 
the  Colleges  of  our  own  country,  from  actual  observation 
of  several  years  devoted  to  this  inquiry.     "  New- York, 
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says  he,  opens  a  finer  field  for  an  institution  than  London. 
We  have  no  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  to  bear  down  competi- 
tion by  the  weight  of  ancient  privileges.  We  have  a 
youthful  population;  in  proportion  to  our  whole  numbers!, 
nearly  two-fold  greater  than  that  of  any  country  on  earth, 
and  we  have  the  passion  for  intelligence,  a  wakeful  and 
emulous  curiosity  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. New-York  is  the  grand  point  and  focus  where  the 
wisdom  of  the  elder  world  is  gathering  to  spread  through 
every  portion  of  the  Union.  And  there  is  an  exalted  and 
liberalizing  influence  in  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
place.  Half  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  a  large 
fraction  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  does  not  fail  like- 
wise to  promote  mental  intercourse,  and  diffuse  the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge." 

To  these  sentiments  we  fully  respond,  and  we  think  it 
high  time  that  science  and  letters,  which  long  since 
have  escaped  from  the  retirement  of  cloistered  halls,  and 
broken  the  restraints  of  monkish  habits,  should  have  their 
chief  abodes  where  men  are  assembled  together  in  great- 
est numbers,  and  operate  upon  one  another  to  produce  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  excitement. 

Seclusion  may,  perhaps,  be  the  nurse  of  poetry  and  the 
parent  of  romance,  but  we  are  sure,  that  sound  literature 
and  true  philosophy  love  "the  busy  haunts  of  men."  In 
earlier  times  the  principal  schools  of  human  learning  were 
found  in  the  most  populous  places,  and  in  those  of  com- 
mercial resort,  as  Athens  and  Alexandria.  And  after  the 
dark  ages,  when  science  and  the  arts  were  brought  once 
more  to  act  freely  and  vigorously  upon  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  the  human  family,  it  was  in  a  commer- 
cial country,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  sons  of 
commerce.  If  we  look,  too,  at  the  grand  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  these  latter  days,  in  the  principles  of 
science,  and  their  application  to  the  arts  of  life,  and  at  the 
works  of  literature,  which  have  given  instruction  and 
innocent  and  elevating  pleasure  to  thousands  of  eager 
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readers,  we  shall  not  find  that,  in  general,  they  were  the 
offspring  of  colleges  and  seats  of  learning  remote  from 
men,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  things  which  are  of 
highest  interest  and  importance  to  man,  spring  up  most 
abundantly  in  the  places  where  he  most  resorts.  The 
best  instruction  in  science,  letters,  and  the  arts,  and  their 
most  distinguished  and  successful  cultivators,  we  shall 
find  in  places  like  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Berlin. 
We  believe  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  very  large  proportion, 
of  the  Colleges  and  Universities,  instead  of  taking  the 
lead,  as  they  should  do,  in  promoting  plans  for  intellectual 
improvement,  are  actually  behind  the  spirit  and  requisi- 
tions of  the  age,  and  have  themselves  to  be  urged  on  by 
popular  sentiment,  to  make  those  changes  which  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  requires. 

But  we  will  not  urge  this  argument  farther  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  although  facts  and  illustrations  which  tend  to 
strengthen  it  are  abundant.  If  we  cannot  produce  the 
conviction,  that  a  populous  place  is  the  most  advantageous 
position  for  a  University,  we  believe  that  it  will  nowhere 
be  contended,  that  such  a  place  is  decidedly  unfavourable 
to  the  pursuit  of  useful  learning  and  polite  letters.  There 
is  another  objection  however,  which  may  have  weight  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons,  and  which  should  therefore 
be  considered. 

It  is  contended,  that  a  large  city  is  not  so  favourable  to 
the  education  of  young  men  as  a  more  retired  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  many  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  But  is  it  not  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  this  be 
not  an  old  prejudice,  which  we  should  carefully  review  in 
the  present  age  of  light  and  improvement?  We  believe  that 
the  proportion  of  virtuous  youth  is,  at  the  least,  as  great 
in  an  extensive  community  as  in  a  small  one,  and  that, 
although  vices  in  such  places  are  of  a  different  character, 
yet  they  are  not  relatively  of  greater  amount  or  aggrava- 
tion, nor  are  inducements  to  commit  them  stronger.  Were 
quite  young  men  to  be  sent  from  the  country,  with  all 
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their  inexperience,  ardour,  freshness  of  curiosity  upon 
them,  and  permitted  to  pursue  their  own  unrestrained 
course,  attending,  at  option,  the  lectures  of  a  University, 
boarding-  where  they  chose,  and  employing  their  hours, 
day  and  night,  at  their  own  discretion,  we  acknowledge 
that  the  experiment  would  be  a  dangerous  one,  and  that 
few,  under  such  circumstances,  would  escape  unharmed 
from  the  seductions  of  a  great  city.  We  do  not,  however, 
anticipate  that  any  large  number  of  very  young  men  from 
the  country,  destitute  of  relations  or  friends  with  whom 
they  could  reside,  would  come  to  the  New-York  University; 
especially  when  there  are  excellent  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, under  able  instructors,  as  at  Schenectady,  Clinton, 
Geneva,  in  our  own  State,  and  similar  ones  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  These  institutions  will  con- 
tinue to  receive,  as  they  deserve,  a  large  amount  of  public 
patronage.  But  for  those  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  who  might  for  any  reason  come  to  New- 
York,  could  not  arrangements  be  made  that  would  exert 
something  equivalent  to  a  parental  control  over  them  % 
Might  not  regulations  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
London  University  be  adopted.*     This  object  effected — 

*  "With  a  view  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  such  young  men  as  may  be  sent  from  a  distance,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
register  at  the  university,  to  contain  the  names  of  those  persons  who  may 
estabhsh  boarding  houses  for  students  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  shall  be 
recognized  as  properly  qualified.  1  he  privilege  of  bemg  entered  in  this 
register,  and  of  thus  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  council,  will  be  granted  on 
the  followmg  conditions : 

"  That  the  persons  applying,  shall  produce  satisfactory  proof  of  correctness 
of  character,  with  regard  to  religious  habits  and  morals. 

"  That  they  will  become  bound  to  require  their  boarders  to  be  at  home  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  night. 

"  That  they  will  not  suffer  gaming,  or  any  licentious  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  boarders. 

*'  That  they  will  require  their  boarders  to  be  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
some  place  of  public  worship. 

"That  they  will  make  an  immediate  report  of  any  irregularity  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  boarders. 

"  That  in  case  of  the  serious  illness  of  any  of  their  boarders,  they  will  make 
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sAiid  we  believe  it  to  be  entirely  practicable — we  put  it  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  persons,  whether  a  city 
would  not  possess  many  advantages  for  education  over  a 
more  retired  place;  and  whether  the  habits  and  morals 
of  young-  men  would  not  be  as  safe  from  contamina- 
tion, in  attending  a  University  so  established,  as  if  they 
were  assembled  together,  and  made  to  reside  within  the 
walls  of  a  college.  Young  men,  attending  a  University 
in  a  large  place,  would  be  distributed  in  various  fami- 
lies. From  twelve  to  fifteen  would  be  in  one  house, 
constitute  one  family,  and  would  have,  respectively,  the 
watchful  superintendance  and  the  maternal  care  of  its 
heads.  They  would  be  subject  to  proper  domestic  re- 
straints; they  would  be  made  familiar  with  the  usages  of 
well-bred  persons;  and,  in  many  families,  could  enjoy  the 
blessed  influence  of  female  society, —  a  privilege  of  ines- 
timable value  in  promoting  the  yirtuous  feelings,  the  good 
habits,  and  polished  manners  of  young  men.  We  think, 
therefore,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  young  men 
from  a  distance  would  be  at  least  as  secure  in  attending 
the  New-York  University,  as  any  other  literary  institu- 
tion, and  certainly  would  enjoy  many  more  advantages. 
We  will  not,  however,  pursue  this  topic  any  farther  at 
present.  We  have  made  these  statements,  not  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  other  Seminaries,  but  to  meet  objections 
which  we  know  are  frequent,  and  are  strongly  stated,  that 

immediate  report,  in  order  that  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  students  may 
receive  due  notice. 

"  That  they  will  not  receive  any  boarders  except  students  of  the  University, 

*'  And.  that  the  terms  shall  be  moderate. 

"  If  any  privileged  boarding-house  keeper  shall  fail  in  observing  any  of 
these  rules,  his  name  will  be  erased  from  the  re^^ister,  and  notice  given  of 
that  erasure  will  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  relations  of  all  the  students,  who 
may  be  boarded  in  his  house. 

"  When  parents  hear  that  there  are  houses  under  such  regulations,  they 
will  naturally  apply  ir-  the  first  instance  at  the  University ;  and  they  may 
also  have  the  advantage  of  selecting  a  person  of  the  same  religous  persuasion 
as  themselves,  as  there  will  probably  be  such  houses  kept  by  persons  of 
different  religious  opinions. 
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a  iaige  city  is  very  unpropitious  to  the  morals  of  young 
men,  and  very  unfavourable  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  important  question  now  to  be  settled  is,  whether 
New- York  needs,  for  itself,  a  University,  and  can  support 
one  from  its  own  population, — and  thus  give  to  parents, 
who  are  not  wealthy,  the  opportunity  of  educating"  their 
sons  in  every  department  of  useful  learning,  without  incur- 
ring the  great  expense  of  sending  them  abroad,  and  also 
relieve  wealthy  parents  from  the  painful  necessity  of 
exposing  their  children  to  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of 
separation  from  home.  We  trust  that  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations will  satisfy  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  community  at  large,  that 
such  an  Institution  is  much  wanted  in  this  city;  that  it 
would  be  productive  of  most  important  advantages  to  the 
present  generation;  and  that,  if  now  established,  our 
children's  children  will  look  back  to  this  period  with  sen- 
timents of  unmingled  admiration  and  gratitude  for  those 
who  commenced  so  glorious  and  useful  a  work. 

2.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is,  whether  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  is  practicable  at  the 
present  time. — Can  we  have  any  doubt  upon  this  pointi 
For  the  furtherance  of  a  project  so  noble,  so  beneficial, 
so  calculated  to  give  to  this  city,  in  addition  to  its  other 
distinctions,  a  high  name  amongst  those  places  which 
distribute  knowledge,  and  with  it  improvement  and  hap- 
piness, to  the  family  of  man,  and  one  especially  which 
aims  at  bringing  the  means  of  the  best  education,  in  all 
departments,  within  the  easy  attainment  of  every  young 
man  within  the  city  of  New-York — for  such  a  project,  so 
fraught  with  advantages  and  honours  to  those  who  may 
promote  the  carrying  it  into  execution,  shall  we  have  any 
distrust  about  obtaining  the  means  of  making  a  good 
commencement  forthwith?  We  do  not  anticipate,  that  in 
a  year,  or  even  in  a  generation,  a  University  complete  in 
all  its  departments,  and  with  an  extensive  library  and 
apparatus,  such  as  may  rival  the  institutions  of  the  old 
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world,  can  be  reared  up.  This  would  be  an  unreasonable 
expectation.  It  must  be  ours  to  rejoice  at  seeing  this  day 
afar  off.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  satisfaction, 
high  and  disinterested,  of  laying  the  ample  foundation  of 
a  Seminary  of  learning,  which  shall  secure  the  respect  and 
the  affections  of  this  community,  which  shall  draw  forth 
the  liberal  donations  and  bequests  of  its  wealthy  mem- 
bers, and  which,  by  the  good  influence  it  shall  exert  upon 
all  classes  of  society,  shall  prove  that  it  deserves  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  public  as  well  as  private  patronage.  Is 
it  too  much  to  expect  from  the  intelligent  minds,  the  pa- 
triotic hearts,  and  abundant  resources  of  the  citizens  of 
New-York,  the  means  of  an  adequate  commencement  of 
this  glorious  enterprise,  whose  completion,  in  perfect 
beauty  and  strength,  after  ages  may  look  upon  with 
admiration  and  delightl  Are  there  not  men  of  wealth 
who  will  gladly  give  of  their  abundance;  and  will  not 
even  those  in  moderate  circumstances  feel  it  to  be  a  dut}?^ 
to  do  something  to  advance  a  cause,  which,  next  to  that 
of  religion  and  government,  if  indeed  it  be  not  closely 
identified  with  them,  will  be  the  dearest  to  every  virtuous 
and  enlightened  man? 

But,  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  practicability  of 
founding,  in  any  place,  a  new  Seminary  of  learning, 
attention  should  first  be  directed  to  those  already  in  exis- 
tence there;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  inquire  what 
effects  will  be  produced  upon  them  by  the  measures  in 
contemplation,  and  to  what  extent  they  may  become  co« 
workers  in  promoting  the  same  enterprise.  If  the  effect 
of  raising  a  new  literary  institution  be  to  destroy,  or 
materially  to  weaken,  those  already  in  existence,  and 
which  already  answer  every  end  ^contemplated,  then 
neither  sound  policy  nor  correct  feeling  would  advocate 
the  design.  But,  if  existing  seminaries  do  not  and  can- 
not answer  an  important  end  proposed  in  education,  by 
raising,  on  their  foundations,  an  institution  which  shall 
correspond  with   the  spirit  and  wants  of  our  age  and 
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country,  which  shall  be  commensurate  with  our  great 
and  growing  population,  and  which  shall  enlarge  the 
opportunities,  while  reducing  the  expense  of  education,  for 
such  of  our  youth  as  shall  be  found  qualified  and  inclined 
to  improve  them,  then  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  influ- 
enced on  all  hands  by  the  generous  and  liberal  spirit 
which  true  science  loves  and  encourages,  we  shall  not 
for  a  moment  tolerate  the  unworthy  suggestions,  that 
opposition  and  rivalry  of  any  description  are  at  work. 
First,  then,  as  regards  Columbia  College,  the  most  promi- 
nent and  important  institution  connected  with  the  literature 
of  our  city: — This  highly  respectable  Seminary  has  long 
existed  amongst  us;  and,  if  it  has  not  received  a  wide 
patronage,  nor  counted  a  numerous  body  of  pupils  at  any 
one  time,  nor  increased  this  body  with  the  growth  of  the 
community,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  from  want  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  or  Professors  to  make  the 
institution  as  useful  as  possible,  consistently  with  its  plan 
of  organization.  Here  is  the  difficulty: — This  institution, 
excellent  as  it  is,  and  well  as  it  has  been  conducted,  does 
not  meet  the  literary  wants  of  the  city.  It  is  decidedly 
characterized  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  learned 
professions.  It  bars  from  its  privileges  all  who  will  not 
devote  a  portion,  and  a  very  large  portion  too,  of  their 
attention  to  Latin  and  Greek,  whatever  may  be  their 
future  intentions  in  life.*  It  has  another  feature  also, 
which  might  militate  against  its  being  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New-York.  Its  President,  it  is  understood, 
must  of  necessity  be  selected  from  one  particular  denomi- 
nation of  Christians.  It  is  due,  however,  to  this  institution, 
to  say,  that  no  religious  instruction  on  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  that  denomination  is  given  there,  and  no  immunities 

*  After  these  observations  had  been  written,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  at  which  the  question  was  discussed,  of  ex- 
tending its  course  of  instruction,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
this  important  measure  into  consideration. 
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of  any  kind  are  extended  to  young  men  of  any  particular 
denomination.     The  only  question  in  reference  to  Colum- 
bia College  is,  whether  this  institution  could  and  would 
concur  in  being  so  modified  as  to  make  a  constituent  part 
of  the  University.     Would  it  give  up  its  peculiar  distinc- 
tion, extend  its  courses  of  lectures,  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
influence,  and  bring  the  whole  weight  of  its  resources  into 
full  and  harmonious  operation  with  the  University.     This 
is  a  question  for  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  interests 
to  solve.     Should  they  decide  in  the  negative,  no  imputa- 
tion of  illiberal  conduct  could   attach   to  them.     It  is 
acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  every  religious  denomi- 
nation has  a  right  to  maintain  its  seminaries  of  Theologi- 
cal learning.     Upon  the  same  principle,  they  must  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  influence  and  control  in  semina- 
ries of  literatme,  when  they  found  and   endow    them, 
especially  when  this  influence  and  control  are  exercised 
with  acknowledged  liberality.     But  as  the  University,  if 
established,  will  be  established  with  the  design,  and  with 
that  alone,  of  extending  the  means  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific education — as  it  will  be  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  imder  the  patronage  or  control  of  any  on© 
religious  denomination,  and  that  persons  of  all  sects  will 
be  equally  eligible   to  all  its  oJffices — we  see  great  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way  of  bringing  Columbia  College  into  any 
very  close  connexion  with  the  University.     It  is  possible 
that  these  difficulties  might  be  removed.     Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  great  cause  of  learning  may  be  best  promoted 
by  leaving  an  institution,  venerable   and  well  endowed, 
like  Columbia  College,   to  devote   itself  to  the   higher 
interests  of  classical  learning,  and  to  the  exclusive  train- 
ing of  young  men  for  the  learned  professions.     In  this  ca- 
reer, this  seminary  has  thus  far  gone  on,  sustaining  a  high 
reputation,  and  extending  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  whose 
means  can  afford  it,  an  excellent  system  of  education.    By 
the  reputation  of  its  learned  professors,  and  their  active  ex- 
ertions, it  may  maintain  an  elevated  standard  of  learnings 
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mor6  especially  of  classical  learning.  This  would  be  a 
result  of  the  continuance  of  its  independent  existence, 
acceptable  to  every  true  friend  of  human  improvement. 
The  University  is  designed  to  cover  ground  not  occupied 
by  this  or  any  other  institution  in  the  city,  and  to  exe- 
cute a  design  to  which  no  single  denomination  of  persons 
is  competent.  There  can  be  no  danger,  therefore,  in 
case  the  College  and  University  shall  not,  by  some  happy 
arrangement,  be  made  to  coalesce,  that  they  will  produce 
a  state  of  unfriendly  rivalry  or  injurious  competition. 

In  the  absolute  necessity  of  adverting  to  this  question, 
we  have  wished  to  do  so  in  a  candid  and  liberal  spirit,  and 
to  secure  ourselves  from  the  slightest  pretext  for  the  charge 
of  being  unfriendly  to  Columbia  College,  or  being  un- 
willing to  be  associated  with  so  venerable  and  respectable 
an  institution,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education. 

We  now  direct  our  attention  to  other  resources.  There 
are  in  this  city  several  literary  institutions,  in  general  well 
endowed,  and  founded  upon  the  most  liberal  principles. 
Could  not  these  be  combined  in  such  a  maimer  as  mate- 
rially to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  University. 
There  is  the  City  Library,  comprising  18,000  volumes; 
the  Historical  Society,  with  10,000  volumes;  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  with  an  extensive  and  valuable  coUec* 
tion  of  specimens;  the  New-York  Athenaeum,  with  a  fund 
of  twenty -seven  thousand  dollars;  and  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  with  a  number  of  valuable  books. 
Amongst  these  institutions  we  should  have  enumerated 
the  Mercantile  Association,  as  one  likely  to  give  its  aid  to 
any  liberal  plan  for  extending  the  means  of  education. 
But,  with  the  characteristic  enterprise  and  munificence  of 
that  public-spirited  body  by  which  it  has  been  formed  and 
is  sustained,  a  noble  building  is  now  preparing  to  accom- 
modate this  association.  The  main  object  of  these  res- 
pective societies  is  to  disseminate  scientific  and  literary 
information  as  widely  as  possible.  They  have  been  reared 
and  are  conducted  by  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  mindf?. 
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May  we  not  reasonably  calculate  upon  their  co-operation, 
if,  while  aiding  the  views  of  the  University,  their  own  pe- 
culiar objects  are  at  the  same  time  more  effectively  pro- 
moted 1  Let  us  see  then  if  some  such  plan  cannot  be 
devised. 

A  building  must  be  obtained,  in  a  central  situation,  capa- 
ble of  containing  the  libraries,  apparatus,  and  collections  of 
these  various  institutions,  giving  them  all  the  accommoda- 
tion of  reading  and  lecture  rooms  that  they  need,  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  all  the  additional  apartments  and  reci- 
tation rooms  required  for  the  University.      By  such  an 
arrangement,  great  benefits  would  accrue  to  each  one  of 
the  parties  interested.  As  there  is  a  common  bond  uniting 
all  the  departments  of  science  and  letters,  so  is  there  an 
obvious  advantage,  in  assembling  them  together,  in  one 
place.     The  hterary  means  of  the  city  will  have  a  more 
imposing  front  being  concentrated.     Literary  men  will 
have  the  convenience  of  a  common  place  of  resort.     To 
the  citizens  generally  there  will  be  an  advantage  in  having 
the  reading  rooms  near  to  the  principal  libraries,  and  the 
libraries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reading  rooms.     The  Uni- 
versity would  receive  benefits  from  all  these  institutions 
in  return  for  the  advantages  of  combination  and  co-opera- 
tion which  it  would  produce. 

But  where,  it  may  now  be  asked,  are  we  to  find  such  a 
building  ]  The  erecting  one,  and  purchasing  the  ground 
on  which  to  place  it,  would  at  the  outset,  be  a  very  serious 
expense,  and  would  divert  funds  from  other  important  ob- 
jects connected  with  the  University.  Is  there  not  then 
some  place  which,  without  detriment  to  the  pubhc  interest, 
may  be  converted  to  a  purpose  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  every  inhabitant  of  the  city.  We  think  that  the  build- 
ing  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  called  the  Institute,  or  the 
old  Alms  House,  answers  this  description.  It  is  sufficiently 
large  to  give  accommodation,  for  the  present,  to  all  the 
institutions  above  mentioned.  With  a  very  little  expense, 
the  interior  arrangements  could  be  so  altered  as  to  afford 
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ample  rooms  for  every  needful  purpose  of  the  University 
and  its  associates;  and  the  exterior  could  be  so  changed  as 
to  make  the  building  an  ornament  to  the  city,  if  this  should 
be  thought  expedient.  Could  it  possibly  be  appropriated 
to  a  better  purpose  1  The  Honourable  Corporation  is  at 
present  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  what  measures  to  adopt  in 
relation  to  it.  Many  feel  a  strong  reluctance  at  displacing 
those  valuable  institutions,  the  Lyceum,  the  Historical 
Society,  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society,  from  the  premises  which  they  now  hold, 
and  have  employed  to  such  valuable  purposes.  Let  the 
use  of  this  building,  then,  be  requested  of  the  Honourable 
Corporation,  for  the  University,  on  condition  of  its  appro« 
priating  adequate  accommodations  to  these  various  socie- 
ties. To  this  condition,  the  corporation  might  append 
such  others  as  in  their  wisdom  they  might  see  proper. 
Perhaps  one  that  would  provide  for  the  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  deserving  young  men,  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  would  be  expedient,  and  would  confer 
honour  upon  the  city,  and  enable  the  corporation  to  apply 
a  valuable  stimulus  to  the  various  public  schools  of  the 
city,  by  offering,  as  a  reward  to  the  best  and  most  atten- 
tive scholars,  a  free  admittance  to  the  privileges  of  the 
University.  Not  only  the  Public  Schools,  but  also  the 
High  School,  the  Mechanics  School,  and  others  which 
may  be  established  on  the  same  principle  as  these  most 
excellent  and  useful  seminaries,  might  receive  essential 
benefit  from  such  an  arrangement.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  free  scholarships  in  the  University  were  given, 
to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  corporation, 
upon  a  report  from  the  trustees  of  the  above  schools,  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  most  deserving  scholars  in  each  of 
those  schools, — would  not  a  most  propitious  influence  be 
produced  upon  all  of  them,  and  would  not  an  essential 
benefit  be  conferred  upon  the  children  of  every  class  of 
persons  in  the  community? 
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In  the  above-named  building,  there  is  ample  space  lb 
"Siccommodate  all  the  chief  literary  societies  of  the  city. 
There  could  be  no  clashing  of  their  interests;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  would  feel  strengthened  by  mutual  association. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  desirable  situation  for  the 
Athenaeum,  than  a  portion  of  the  apartments  used  for  the 
American  Museum.  This  institution,  not  being  obliged  to 
expend  a  large  sum  for  a  building  in  which  to  establish 
itself,  and  the  want  of  which  is  so  much  felt,  would  be 
enabled  to  make  valuable  additions  to  its  library.  The 
City  Library  might  be  removed  to  another  portion  of  the 
same  wing;  and  thus  it  would  have  a  much  more  central 
position  than  it  at  present  enjoys,  and  would  be  enabled  to 
add  greatly  to  its  income,  from  the  rental  of  its  present 
building,  and  probably  from  an  increased  number  of  sub- 
scribers. The  Lyceum,  which  has  done  so  much  in  pro- 
moting the  study  of  natural  history,  would  retain  its 
present  accommodations,  or  others  equally  convenient; 
and  thus  it  might  continue  its  operations,  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  having  its  extensive  collection  scattered  and 
destroyed.  The  Historical  Society,  possessing  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  books,  together  with  manuscripts 
and  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  our  state  and  the 
United  States,  such  as  can  nowhere  else  be  procured,  and 
to  retain  which  the  legislature  has  extended  its  boimty, 
certainly  deserves  from  the  city  the  means  of  preserving 
this  collection.  The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
which  also  at  present  has  a  room  in  the  Institute,  might 
retain  one  in  the  University,  and  might  be  stimulated  to 
more  effective  exertions.  The  upper  story,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  with  light  admitted  from  the  roof,  might  be  devoted  to 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Academy  of  Design,  and 
a  union  might  be  effected  of  those  kindred,  but  at  present, 
imhappily,  rival  institutions.  Ample  space  would  still  be 
left  for  lecture  and  recitation  rooms  for  the  University.  As 
a  consideration  for  the  acconmiodations  intended  for  these 
various  institutions,  they  would  give  the  privilege  of  using 
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their  libraries  and  collections  to  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. We  need  not  enter  into  detail  in  regard  to  these 
points.  We  think,  professing,  as  these  different  societies 
do,  a  love  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts,  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  their  cultivation,  and  having  such  advan- 
tages in  view  as  the  above  propositions  hold  forth,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  arrangements  mutually  advan- 
tageous could  be  entered  into.  These  arrangements  must 
be  made  and  carried  into  effect  by  one  common  head. 
What  better  could  be  devised  than  the  New-York  Univer- 
sity. With  such  a  prospect  in  the  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion of  all  these  societies,  in  their  being  brought  together 
and  made  to  act  for  common  benefit,  in  their  being  placed 
in  so  conspicuous  a  station,  and  made  available  under  the 
University  for  the  improvement  of  the  rising  hope  of  our 
city,  could  the  corporation  hesitate  about  giving  the  use 
of  this  building  to  the  University.  Thus  provided  with 
ample  and  well-situated  aiccommodations,  and  with  the  use 
of  many  valuable  books  for  purposes  of  reference,t|feH^iver- 
sity  must  still  have  professors,  and  would  need  more  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  For  i^jeans  to 
obtain  these,  we  must  look  to  the  intelligent  and  liberal 
minded  inhabitants  of  this  city.  Without  their  aid,  and 
their  united  and  zealous  aid,  the  object  cannot  be  effected 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  wants  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  city.  If  such  an  institution  as  the  University 
be  not  wanted;  if  parents  have  within  reach  ample  means 
for  the  literary  and  scientific  education  of  their  children, 
and  these  means  can  be  attained  at  so  moderate  an  ex- 
pense, that  the  child  of  no  respectable  mechanic  or  trades- 
man is  excluded,  then  we  cannot  anticipate  the  building 
^p  of  what  would  only  be  an  ornament,  a  noble  one  in- 
deed, but  still  an  ornament  to  the  city.  But  if  the  above 
suggestions  shall  turn  the  attention  of  this  community  to 
the  subject  of  education,  and  if  upon  reflection  we  are  con- 
vinced that  very  great  and  lasting  benefits  would  accrue 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  Avithout  exception. 
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ifom  founding  a  University  upon  the  liberal  plan  suggest- 
ed, can  we  be  discouraged  about  obtaining  the  adequate 
funds'?     Shall  not  all  combine  with  united  purpose  of 
heart  and  hand,  as  in  a  work  of  common  interest?     Shall 
we  not  meet  here,  as  on  common  ground,  forgetting  politi- 
cal differences  and  religious  distinctions  1     In  so  great  a 
work  as  providing  ample  means  for  the  education  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  we  must  not  permit 
narrow  sectarian  jealousies,  or  party  hatred,  to  separate  us 
from  one  another.  This  metropolis  is  the  dwelling  place  of 
us  all:  in  its  prosperity  and  reputation  we  are  all  deeply  in- 
terested. Is  there  any  measure  at  present  agitated  amongst 
us,  so  calculated  to  enlarge  this  prosperity  and  elevate  this 
reputation,   as  providing  it  with  an  extensive  and  well 
endowed  seminary  of  learning;  one  at  which  its  children 
may  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  science,  letters,  and  the 
arts,  and  whose  fame  shall  draw  disciples  from  every  part 
of  our  country]     Are  there  not  amongst  us  men  of  wealth, 
who  will  give  largely  of  the  means  which  their  enterprise 
and  industry  have  accumulated,  and  thus  confer  a  great 
blessing  upon  their  fellow  citizens,  and  send  their  names 
down  to  posterity,  with  the  concurrent  applauses  of  the 
wise  and  good]     Are  there  not  many  of  smaller  means, 
but  of  equal  love  to  their  fellow  men,  who  will  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  of  connecting  themselves  with  such  an 
enterprise.     Let  all  come  forward — let  not  even  an  indi- 
vidual, in  any  walk  of  life,  be  deterred  by  the  smallness 
of  the  sum  he  can  appropriate.     His  Umited  contribution 
may  procure  some  volume  which  shall  shed  light  upon 
the  inquiring  mind,  and  help  to  unfold  and  strengthen 
some  intellect,  whose  future  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
human  improvement  shall  be  felt  through  every  portion 
of  the  community.     Perhaps  his  own  son,  or  his  son*s 
son,  resorting  to  the  seminary  which  he  has  helped  to 
establish,  may  obtain  that  intellectual  discipline  which 
shall  place  his  name  amongst  the  foremost  on  the  record 
of  his  country's  fame. 
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Fellow  Citizens — it  is  a  glorious  and  beneficent  entei- 
prise  we  have  to  undertake.  Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  it  has  been  completed;  the  University  organized 
— the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  by  some 
simple  architectural  changes  in  its  exterior,  converted  into 
a  chaste  ornament  of  the  Park, — its  interior  divided  into 
commodious  rooms,  and  filled  with  the  means  of  intellec- 
tual   improvement,  books,   cabinets  of   natural   history, 
implements  of  chemistry .  and  natural  philosophy, — able 
professors  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  instruc- 
tion,— each  day  our  sons  flocking  from  all  quarters  of  the 
city,  knowing  no  distinction  but  that  which  intellectual 
and  moral  worth  confers,  attending  the  different  recita- 
tions and  lectiu"es,  according  to  their  degree  of  improve- 
ment, and  their  future  destination  in  life; — Would  not  this 
be  a  spectacle  delightful  to  every  true  lover  of  his  species; 
animating  to  every  friend  of  pure  knowledge  and  sacred 
virtue;  encouraging  to  every  advocate  for  extending  the 
prosperity  of  our  city?     Would  not  such  an  institution 
enlarge  our  influence  with  our  reputation,  and  gain  for 
us  the  applause  and  respect  of  the  wise  and  good  through- 
out the  civilized  world?    Let  us  then  begin.     The  enter- 
prise is  honourable  in  its  commencement,  as  it  would  be 
beneficial  in  its  successful  accomplishment.     If  we  suc- 
ceed, (and,  appealing  to  the  public  spirit,  the  intelligence, 
the  enterprise  of  New-York,  shall  we  not  succeed?)  the 
generations  of  ages  yet  unborn  shall  rise  up,  virtuous  and 
enlightened,  invoking  blessings  on  the  sound  wisdom,  the 
ardent  patriotism,  and  the  parental  affection  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 
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